















Some evidence of confusion und- 
er which England’s Socialist Gov’t 
operates may be gleaned from 2 
Recommendations issued jointly by 
the Stationery Office of the Royal 


Commission on Population. One 
seeks higher grants to encourage 
larger families; the other urges 
more wide-spread distribution of 
contraceptive counsel. Meanwhile, 
the “export people” program is ac- 
tively fostered by a faction that 
believes Britain should send se- 
lected groups to the dominions. 

It is, of course, easy to find 
such contradictions in any gov't. 
There’s tendency to shift all blame 
for Britain’s plight on Socialists. 
They have, indeed, heaped burdens 
on the economy, the full import of 
which are not yet apparent be- 
cause of U S dollar supports. But 
nationalization began in a coali- 
tion gov’t; only gen’l deterioration 
gave Socialists their hr. And na- 
tionalization would continue in 
some degree even if Conservatives 
came presently to power. The prob- 
lem is both special and venerable. 
Students of gov’t for a generation 
have termed England “a crime 
against economics.” This may be 
an accurate, but not a very help- 
ful summation. 

Our long-range forecast: “The 
ATTLEE Gov’t will fall; the pound 
will be devalued at about $2.80. 
Neither will be permitted immedi- 
ately, for varied reasons, not the 
least practical ot which is the fact 
that a failure of British Socialism 
now would mortally impair the 
Truman “Fair Deal” in U S. 
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Lt Gov Joe E HANLeEY, of N Y: 
“When you get to the point of 
using free speech to destroy this 
nation you should be treated like 
any traitor, and shut up. You’re 
either an American or you're not. 
Patriotism of peace is just as im- 
portant as patriotism of war.” 1-Q 

Jas F Byrnes, former Sec’y of 
State: “So long as men confer 
about their problems, even if the 
language is profane, there is al- 
ways hope of agreement.” 2-Q 

Sen JOHN MCCLELLAN, of Ark, 
explaining Congressional weakness- 
es and shortcomings: “Congress 
is made up of human beings.” 3-Q 

Dr W A Visser "IT Hoort, of 
Holland, gen’l sec’y, World Coun- 
cil of Churches: “The present 
Communist policy of making ‘yes 
men’ of churchmen is more dang- 
erous than persecution in the early 
days of Russian revolution.” 4-Q 

Gen Jacosp L Devers, Chief of 
Army Ground Forces: “We can- 
not be just a little more dishonor- 
able any more than we can be 
just a little dead.” 5-Q 

FosTeR SHANNON, Washington re- 
altor: “It takes twice as long to 
sell half as many houses as a yr 
ago.” 6-Q 

Sign on London reducing insti- 
tute: “We’re Specialists in De- 
valuing the Pound!” (Quoted by 
Hy GARDNER, Parade) 7-Q 

CANADA LEE, Negro actor: “The 
lynch mentality of American radio 
makes cannibals, dehumanized mon- 
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sters, clowns, menials, thieves and 
liars out of the Negro people... 
jailed in a concentration camp of 
silence where we are surrounded 
by indifference and our real words 
reach nowhere.” 8-Q 

LLoyD PAUL STRYKER, att’y for 
ALGER Hiss: “Trying a case a 2nd 
time is like eating yesterday’s 
morning’s oatmeal.” 9-Q 

Sen GLEN TAYLOR, of Idaho, hail- 
ing improvement in for’gn situa- 
tion: “If the picture had been half 
as bright a yr ago as it is now, 
I wouldn’t have felt it was neces- 
sary for me to run with Henry 
Wallace (on the Progressive tick- 
et) .” 10-Q 

THos J Hamiiton, Director of 
physical education, Univ of Pitts- 
burgh: “Every day we add more 
luxuries and labor-saving devices 
to our American life, and the re- 
sult is that less and less is being 
demanded physically of us.” 11-Q 


PaTrRicK THOMAS, Scottish artist: 
“In 10 yrs’ time it may be the 
fashion to look at pictures up- 
side down or to paint one half 
upside down and the other half 
12-Q 


the right way up.” 

















E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
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ATTITUDE—1 

Keep your chin up, 
stick it out—KVP Philosopher, hm, 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company. 


but don’t 


BEHAVIOR—2 

A convict was breaking up rocks 
in a prison yard when a minister 
stopped by on an inspection trip. 
The minister remarked that the 
prisoner still had a lot of work to 
get thru with. “Yep,” agreed the 
convict. “Them stones are just 
like the Ten Commandments. You 
can go on breaking ’em, but you 
can’t never get rid of ’em.”—Har- 
VEY BENson, Woman. 


CENSORSHIP—3 

If you can’t write it and sign 
it—don’t say it. — Ear. RINey, 
Church Mgt. 
CHARITY—4 


In the early hrs of the morn- 
ing, the Duchess strode haughtily 
from the London hotel where a 
charity dance had been held. She 
was getting into her car when a 
beggar accosted her, pleading, 
“Spare a copper, lady, for charity. 
I’m starving.” 

The Duchess turned on him 
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sharply. “What ingratitude!” she 
exclaimed. “Don’t you know I’ve 
been dancing for you all night?”— 
Labor. 


CHILDREN—Guidanee—5 

We tie democracy like a banner 
to our voting booths and to the 
flagpole of nat’l idealism; we have 
not tied it to our rooftrees. Inher- 
ent rights, individual sovereignty, 
equality and freedom have not 
been the portion of the child in 
the home. Rather, his portion has 
been in the nature of a handout— 
a haphazard coupling of benevo- 
lent moral dictatorship and li- 
cense.—ALIcE S Morris, “Democ- 
racy’s Child,” Mademoiselle, 7-’49. 


COLOR—Taste—6 

The pres of a Chicago paint co 
says some women have peculiar 
ideas about colors. Here are some 
of the items women customers 
have brought in to be matched 
with the proper paint: 

The fur of a dog (carried under 
the woman’s arm). 

A tooth brush handle. 

A silk slip. 

A Confederate uniform from the 
Civil War. 

A jar of mustard 
variety) —U P. 


CONVERSATION—Gossip—?7 

In case you ever wondered about 
the difference between conversa- 
tion and gossip, when 3 women 
stand on the corner talkin’—that’s 
conversation. When one of them 
leaves—that’s gossip-—HERB SHRIN- 
ER, Pageant. 


(horseradish 


CRIME—Prevention—8 

Edwin J Lukas, Exec Director 
of the Society for Prevention of 
Crime, makes this comment on 
our present-day treatment of de- 
linquency and crime: “When a 
gun-toting youth on a rampage 
shoots a policeman it costs the 
state about $125,000 to send him 
thru the courts to the electric 
chair. If he gets ‘a life term, he 
eventually costs double that. If 
only 1/10 that am’t had been 
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spent on the same boy when he 
Was a youngster, the crime would 
never have happened. The boy 
would still be free and the police- 
man alive.”—LovuIrE WHItTsITT, “A 
Lifer Discusses Juvenile Delinquen- 
cy,” Parents’ Mag, 7-’49. 


DEMOCRACY—9 

Democracy is just about the liv- 
est corpse ever to pick up its 
shroud and walk. It is so alive that 
Moscow Communist propaganda 
during the past has been directed 


toward identifying Communism with 


democracy. — QUENTIN REYNOLDS, 
Leave It to the People. (Random 
House) 


| The economic loss from acci- | 
| dents on American farms* is | 
| estimated at $1 billion a yr. Ac- 

| cidents in farm work kill about | 
| 4,300 persons a yr in the U S. | 
| —Times-Picayune New Orleans | 
States. 


ECONOMY—11 

Using cheap or inferior goods to 
save money is like stopping the 
clock to save time—=Ingot Iron 
Shop News. 


EFFICIENCY—12 

When you see papers, letters, 
etc, scattered all over some big- 
shot’s desk, don’t be too ready 
to assume that he’s busy. He may 
be just plain confused.—Speakers 
Magazine. 


EXPERIENCE—13 

The college cheer of the school 
of experience is silence—Woodmen 
of the World Mag. 


FORESIGHT—14 

Jas T Mangan, optimistic Chi- 
cagoan, filed a charter with the 
Cook Co recorder of deeds claim- 
ing that he owned all space, or- 
dered the Army, Navy, and Russia 
and all other nations not to at- 
tempt any trips to the moon. “No 
passports (thru space) will be is- 
sued until my nation is recog- 
nized.” He has petitioned the UN 
for membership.—Newsweek. 
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GOV’T—15 
Science is worshipped and stud- 


ied, but gov’t is supposed to be left, 


to inspiration.—Boston Globe. 


GREED—16 

It is not a sin to have posses- 
sions—but it is a sin for posses- 
sions to have us.—H A SCcOGGINs, 
Wesleyan Christian Advocate. 


HASTE—17 

One man, harried and hurried 
and explosive because of the am’t 
of work he thought he had to do, 
was told by a psychiatrist to do 
only 6 hrs of work in an 8-hr day 
and to spend 1 day a wk at a 
cemetery. 

“What am I supposed to do in 
a cemetery?” he asked. 

“Nothing much,” said the psy- 
chiatrist. “Just look around. Get 
acquainted with some of the men 
already in there permanently. And 
remember that they didn’t finish 
their work either. Nobody does, 
you know.”—Thought Starters. 


| Roofs 
| . They say that life is a | 
| highway and its milestones | 
| are the yrs, | 
| And now and then there’s a | 
| tollgate where you buy your | 
| way with tears. | 
1 It’s a rough road and a steep | 
| road and it stretches broad | 
| and far, | 
| But at last it leads to a golden | 
| town where golden houses 

! are—JOYCE KILMER.* 18 


HOUSING—19 

Better housing makes for better 
citizens, says a survey which shows 
that 60% of the tenants of a new 
housing development were spend- 
ing much more time doing civic, 
educational and other citizenship 
work than they did before they 
moved. Also, they go to church 
more.—McCall’s. 


INDUSTRY—20 

We still think the greatest pipes 
of peace are factory whistles — 
Columbus (Ohio) Citizen. 


JEALOUS Y—21 

When the French author Alex- 
ander Dumas* was once decorated 
by his gov’t, .a rival covetously 
looking at the ribbon, caustically 
remarked: 

“How can you think of wear- 
ing this ribbon? The color is ab- 
solutely horrid.” 
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“Ah, but I think it a pleasing 
color,” repl’d Dumas. “It’s the 
shade of the grapes the fox 
couldn’t reach.”—Christian Science 
Monitor. 


JUDGMENT—22 

The eater carefully picked out 
the ripe cherries in the bowl. When 
he had nearly finished, he selected 
as ripest some of those he had 
pushed aside at the start.—Judy’s. 


LABOR—Mgt—23 

Quite a number of yrs ago, am- 
bitious labor unions became ob- 
sessed with the idea they could 
run business enterprises more suc- 
cessfully than business execs. They 
gaily launched a number of size- 


able business concerns. Almost 
without exception they became 
dismal, total flops. What labor 


leaders now want is a potent voice 
in mgt, without accepting responsi- 
bility for results. — B C FORBES, 
Forbes. 


LIFE—24 

Life, happy or unhappy, success- 
ful or unsuccessful, is extraordi- 
narily interesting. — GEO BERNARD 
SHaw,* in Days With Bernard 
Shaw, by STEPHEN WINSTEN. (Van- 
guard) 


MANNERS—25 

The eminent orchestra conductor, 
Leopold Stokowski, angered by the 
bad manners often practiced by 
late comers and early leavers in 
his audiences, made plans to teach 
them a lesson. 


About the time the concert was — 


to start several aids noisily set up 
music stands; later, 2 musicians 
laughing and talking strolled in, 
beginning to play the opening se- 
lection. Then others arrived one 
by one until the entire orchestra 
was assembled. 

The concert itself was a grand 
one until the final number. One 
musician after another stopped 
playing, folded up his instrument 
and stumbled off the stage until 
Stokowski was the lone survivor.— 
Origin unknown. 


MARRIAGE—26 

Marriage is a lot like an auto- 
mobile. When it’s new it purrs 
along. You take a detour and find 
it begins to knock. The brightness 
of it dims a bit at the Ist colli- 
sion, and eventually you start ad- 
miring newer cars.—LEE VINES, ra- 
dio program. 





MODERN AGE—27 

There are too many people in 
too many cars in too much of a 
hurry going in too many direc- 
tions to nowhere for nothing— 
Coastal. 




















It is only when we come to mark 
significant anniv’s that we sense 
the comparative youth of our na- 
tion. Just 160 yrs ago (July 27, 
1789) the oldest of our exec dep’ts, 
the State Dep’t,* was established 
by Congress. The entire staff of 
Thos Jefferson, 1st Sec’y of State, 
consisted of 5 clerks. His Ist esti- 
mate of the “probable expenses of 
the Dep’t” for 1 yr totaled $7,961. 
This sum included not only all sal- 
aries, but such items as $110 for 
stationery, $60 for newspapers and 
$50 for firewood. Today, the Dep’t 
of State has a personnel exceeding 
4,000 and an annual budget of $16 
million. 

In these turbulent times, it is 
difficult to suppress a nostalgic 
sigh for the quiet days when the 
new Sec’y of State could write to 
Pres Washington (then on a tour 
of the South): “I write today in- 
deed merely as the Watchman 
cries, to prove himself awake, and 
that all is well, for the last wk 
has scarcely furnished anything 
for’gn or domestic worthy of your 
notice .. .” 

The State Dep’t is traditionally 
the Voice of the Gov’t. Its history 
is plentifully sprinkled with anec- 
dotes of verbose officials. Once, at 
the turn of the century, when 
Sec’y John Hay had concluded an 
uncommonly long conf with Chi- 
nese Min Wu Ting Fang, newsmen 
approached 2nd Ass’t Sec’y A A 
Adee for a summary. “Oh,” 
shrugged the veteran Adee, “the 
Minister talked and talked until 
the Sec’y was Wu-zy; then. the 
Sec’y talked and talked until the 
Minister was Hay-zy.” 














Operations Crossroads 
Credited with the atomic theory 
basic in all subsequent research, 


Joun Datton,* English chemist, 
could scarcely have envisioned in 
his crude laboratory that a nation 
would later spend $2 billion on a 
concentrated 4-yr project to release 
the atom’s peerless power. It is 
interesting to speculate his reac- 
tion could he have witnessed the 
Bikini bomb tests* 143 yrs after 
he wrote his 1st paper on the atom 

That “Operations Crossroads” was 
an apt name for the experiments, 
scientist and citizen agreed. Today, 
3 yrs after the historic tests, we 
are in a similar stance, one foot 
hopefully turned toward the pre- 
dicted golden era of civilization, 
the other solidly planted toward 
preparedness against the threat of 
atomic warfare. 

In an NBC broadcast prior to 
the ist Bikini bomb test, Gen’l 
DwicuHt D EISENHOWER explained: 


Tomorrow is never the time to 
start your preparation. The safety 
of this nation in an atomic age 
cannot be built on good intentions 
. . . Our safety must depend on 
the mutual respect of all nations, 
on the understanding that, while 
strong and well prepared, we do 
not want to fight, on the knowl- 
edge that we will use our strength 
only to control any world gang- 
sters who threaten world peace... 

The costs of holding these tests 
are infinitesimal compared to the 
savings the information derived 
should bring us. There are other 
costs, however, which are even 
greater: the possible costs of not 
gaining the information we look 
for, costs in human lives, in free- 
dom, in the pursuit of happiness 
and peace. Recognition of these 
costs was paramount in our de- 
cision to order the Bikini tests. 


MUSIC—Composition—28 

Advice to the young composer: 
“The question is not ought I write 
music? but can I help writing it?” 
—DEEMs TAYLOR, Music to My Ears. 
(Simon & Schuster) 


NATURE—29 

To some people a tree is some- 
thing so incredibly beautiful that 
it brings tears to the eyes. To 
others it is just a green thing 
that stands in the way. — W™M 
BLAKE, quoted in Buck Bits, hm, 
Buck Glass Co. 


OPINION—30 

Whenever I consult 16 econo- 
mists, I can count on receiving 17 
different opinions — one always 
changes his mind.”—Epw R Mur- 
ROW, CBS radio news commentator. 


ORIGIN: “Butler”—31 

Several centuries ago the domes- 
tic servant in charge of the wine 
cellar was called a bottler. It is 
from this term that our word 
“butler” is derived—Wooden Bar- 
rel, hm, Associated Cooperage In- 
dustries of America. 


PERFECTION—32 

Trifles make perfection and per- 
fection is often wasted on trifles. 
—Banking. 


PHILOSOPHY—Luck—33 

F L Emerson wrapped a bit of 
philosophy up in a neat pkg: “I’m 
a great believer in luck. The hard- 
er I work, the more of it I seem to 
have.” — MARJORIE GRIFFIN GROLL, 
“Manners on the Job,” Practical 
Home Economics, 6-49. 


POLITICS—34 

Otto von Bismarck,* the execu- 
tor of German unity, defined poli- 
tics as “the doctrine of the possible, 
the attainable.”—Current History. 


PREPAREDNESS—35 

The American Bible Society has 
taken steps to preserve copies of 
the Bible in the event of atomic 
warfare.—BETH PRIM, Daily Okla- 
homan. 


PUNISHMENT—36 

My grandmother didn’t believe 
in spanking. “You wouldn’t get a 
very pretty rose blossom, would 
you, if you batted the bud?”— 
MARCELENE Cox, Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


QUALITY—37 

An old milk peddler of bygone 
days was suspected of thinning his 
product with water from a brook. 
One day an irate customer, to end 
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this, dumped a pailful of lively 
minnows in the peddler’s milk can 
when the old man wasn’t looking. 
The housewifely howls that went 
up that morning produced a 
drought that lasted all summer.— 
GLENN STEWART, Rotarian. 


RADIO—38 

With the season in full swing, a 
friend of ours was surprised the 
other day to come across a radio 
program that had never received 
an award. It is a weather forecast. 
—Printers’ Ink. 


RUSSIA—39 

German prisoners-of-war released 
recently by Russians were general- 
ly in fairly good health. They said 
buddies in poor health are being 
retained. Previously, Reds released 
only those Germans no longer 
physically capable of doing heavy 
work. Assumed reason: To show 
Germans—now being wooed by 
East and West—that Russia isn’t 
as bad as it’s cracked up to be.— 
Chicago Daily News. 


SALESMANSHIP—40 

The greatest salesman in the 
world is not a man—it’s a girl 
selling her boy friend the en- 
gagement ring!—Columbian Crew, 
hm, Columbian Rope Co. 


SECURITY—41 

It is common talk that every 
individual is entitled to economic 
security. The only animals and 
birds I know that have economic 
security are those that have be- 
come domesticated—and the eco- 
nomic security they have is con- 
trolled by the barbed-wire fence, 
the butcher’s knife and the de- 
sires of others. 

They are milked, egged, skinned, 
or eaten up by their protectors.— 
Ray LYMAN WILBuR, former chan- 
cellor, Leland Stanford Univ, quot- 
ed in Minneapolis Tribune. 


SINCERITY—42 

It is not the oath that makes us 
believe the man, but the man who 
makes us believe the oath——PHIL 
Mann, York Trade Compositor, hm, 
York Composition Co. 


SOCIALISM—43 

The socialists are very much like 
little boys who have just got their 
first aid certificates and are long- 
ing for a bad accident so they can 
rush in to do their stuff. Socialists 
and communists can’t help lick- 
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ing their lips out loud in anticipa- 
tion of a depression which they 
think they might be called upon to 
cure. Are such men and such par- 
ties likely to work for prosperity? 
—Vancouver (Canada) Province. 


SPEECH—Speaking—44 

Some people are like cats—they 
lick themselves with their tongues. 
—MINNIE PEARL, radio program. 


STATISTICS—45 

Figures just compiled by the Nat'l 
Industrial Conf Bd show that 67% 
of the population, or 99 million in- 
dividuals, in the U S had no ex- 
perience with the ’29 mkt crash 
and that 52.5%, or 77 million in- 
dividuals, had no adult experience 
in a world of peace—Ros’t H 
FeTrRIpce, N Y Times. 


“The destinies of half the globe” 


| 

| The outlines of our world were 
| seen more than 100 yrs ago by 
| Alexis de Tocqueville,* an as- 
| tute French observer of the| 
American scene: | 
“There are at the present | 
| time 2 great nations in the | 
world—the Russians and the | 
Americans. Both of them have | 
| grown up unnoticed . . . The | 
| conquests of the Americans are | 
j gained by the plowshare; those | 
| of the Russians by the sword. 
| The American relies upon per- 
| sonal interest to accomplish his 
| ends and gives free scope to the 
| unguided strength and common 
| sense of the people; the Rus- 
| sian centers all the authority of 
| society in a single arm. The 
| principal instrument of the 
| former is freedom; of the lat- 
| ter, servitude. Their starting 
| points are different and their 
| courses are not the same; yet 
| each seems marked out by the 
| will of Heaven to sway the des- 
| tinies of half the globe.”—St 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 46 


SUCCESS—47 

Success is making hay with the 
grass that grows under other 
people’s feet.—Pipefuls, hm, State 
Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


TELEVISION—48 

Television. will solve the traffic 
problem. There'll be no cars out. 
Everybody will be home, getting 
eye-strain. Of course, the women 
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will start doing the laundry in the 
living room. But that’s progress.— 
FRED ALLEN, comedian, quoted in 
English Digest. (London) 


THOUGHT—49 

Some folk who are credited with 
being deep thinkers must be deep 
thinkers all right—their ideas nev- 
er seem to come to the surface— 
Dublin (Eire) Opinion. 


TIME—Use—50 

An old Swiss gentleman recently 
celebrated his birthday by studying 
his diary of 80 yrs of life. He 
found he had spent 6 yrs waiting 
for people, 27 days scolding chil- 
dren, 79 days tying neckties, and 
2% days telling dogs to be quiet 
and lie down.—Successful Farming. 


VALUES—51 

Chas M Schwab was once of- 
fered $60 million for his interest 
in Bethlehem Steel. Tempted, he 
decided to talk the matter over 
with his wife, who owned 50% of 
the shares. 

“IT think we should take it,” said 
Schwab. “If you invest your $30 
million, you should make about a 
million and a half a yr. As for 
me, I’ll be a man of leisure with 
all my time for myself.” 

“That’s all very well,” said Mrs 
Schwab, unconvinced, “but what 
will I do with all that money and 
what will you do with all that 
time?” 

The offer was rejected.—IRvING 
HoFrMan, Hollywood Reporter. 


VISION—52 

The sky may sometimes be re- 
flected in a puddle, but woe to 
him who expects to reach the 
stars. thereby. — Baptist Bulletin 
Service. 


WISDOM—53 

Common sense, in an uncommon 
degree, is what the world calls wis- 
dom.—Sam’L TAYLOR COLERIDGE.* 


WOMEN—Employment—54 

In ’47, 293% of all women of 
working age were employed, and 
27.6% of all workers were women, 
according to Dep’t of Labor.—Sur- 
vey Bulletin. 


WORK—Norway—55 

“Afternoon” and “lunch” have 
been abolished in the Norwegian 
working day in favor of a short. 
continuous working day from 10 
am straight thru without interrup- 
tion until mid-afternoon, allowing 


everyone to go home and have 
dinner by 4 p m. Businessmen say 
more is accomplished.—Townsend 
Natl Wkly. 





July 23-30—Save 


the Horse Wk 
24-30—*Nat’l Farm Safety Wk 


July 24 
1783—b Simon __ Bolivar, Venezuelan 
gen’l, patriot, statesman 
1802—-*b Alexander Dumas, the elder, 


French novelist 
1862—d Martin Van Buren, 8th US Pres 


1898—b Amelia Earhart, American 
aviator 

July 25 

1581—Netherlands declared independ- 


ence from Spain 


1834—-*d Sam’l Taylor Coleridge, Eng- 
lish poet 

1848—b arthes J Balfour, British 
statesman, writer 

1909—Louis Bleriot, French aviator, 


startled world by flying across 
English Channe, at impressive 
speed of almost a mi-a-min 
1934—d_ Engelbert Dollfuss, Austrian 
Chancellor, murdered by Nazis 
1943 King Victor Emmanuel announced 
—— of Mussolini, appoint- 
mnt of Pietro Badog lio 
1946—"5th atom bomb eapleded, Bikini 


1788— N Y ratified U S Constitution 

1856—*b Geo Bernard Shaw, Irish 
dramatist, playwright 

1874—*b Sergei Koussevitsky, 
born American musician 

1885—b Andre Maurois, French writer 

1925—*d Wm —- Bryan, American 
politician, orator 

1944—Ist V-2 rocket 

England 


Russian- 


bombs fell .on 


July 27 
1789—*U S State Dep't established by 
lst Congress 
1844—*d John Dalton, English chemist 
who formulated atomic theory 
1866—Laying of Atlantic cable suc- 
cessfully completed 
1946—d Gertrude Stein, American au- 
thor 
July 28 
1746—d John Peter Zenger, 
born American printer, editor 
1839—1st steamboat built for trans- 
atlantic passenger service, “British 
Queen,” arrived at N Y after 28 
day passage 
1898—*d Otto von Bismarck, German 
statesman 


German- 


July 29 
1805—*b Alexis de Tocqueville, French 


author 

1833—d Wm Wilberforce, English states- 
man 

1856—d Rob’t Schumann, German com- 


poser 
1869—b Booth Tarkington, American 


novelist, playwright 

1877—b Wm Beebe, American zoologist, 
explorer 

1883—b Benito Mussolini, Italian Fas- 
cist leader 

July 30 

1619—1st representative assembly in 
America, Jamestown 

1718—d Wm Penn, English Quaker, 


founder of Pa 

1771—d Thos Gray, English poet 

1857—b Thorstein B Veblen, American 
economist 

1863—*b Henry Ford, American auto 
mfr, philanthropist 

1918—*d Joyce Kilmer, American poet 

*Relevant mat’l in current issue See 
items thus marked. 








In many small garages, the serv- 
ice men identify cars by the names 
of their owners. When repairs are 
needed, or special services re- 
quired, this practice leads to some 
interesting notes in the day book 
of orders. To wit: 

Mrs Ellis won’t start. 

Give Miss Jackson some alcohol. 
Two qts ought to hold her. 

Something wrong with old man 
Pitt’s wiring. 

Mrs Wyndham’s fenders bumped. 
Not responsible. 

Wash Miss Jenkins.—Ford Times, 
hm, Ford Motor Co. a 


One trouble of a depression 
at the time of a housing short- 
age is that there may not be 
doors enough for the wolves to 
be at—F A LAMING, Marsfield 
(La) Enterprise. 


“ ” 


Koussevitzky* speaks with a 
marked Russian accent, often ex- 
pressing himself abruptly, and as 
often trying to answer questions 
he has not completely understood. 
After one of his men had made 
the same mistake over and over 
again, Koussevitzky lost patience 
and summarily dismissed him. As 
the musician made his way off 
stage he called to the conductor: 
“Nuts to you!” 

Huffily Koussevitzky repl’d: “Id’s 
doo lade to apologize!”—Davip Ew- 
EN, Listen to the Mocking Words. 
(Arco) b 

Communist line: That on 
which the Reds toe their Marz. 

—BRUCE CALDWELL, Chicago 

Tribune. 

At a Sunday school picnic the 
minister, while walking across a 
small footbridge, was seized with 
a fit of sneezing. His false teeth 
flew from his mouth and landed 
in the clear water in the middle 
of the stream. Much worried and 
embarrassed, the minister was 
preparing to remove his shoes and 
wade in after them when a dear 
little gray-haired grandmother ap- 
peared on the scene, carrying a 
well-filled dinner basket. When she 
discovered the minister’s plight, 
she reached in her basket, re- 
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Ni COW Cun Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
RED MOTLEY 
Publisher of Parade 


My 18-yr-old daughter asked 
me how she could get her boy 
friend to hurry up and pop the 
question. I thought a moment 
and then took her to the re- 
frigerator. Opening it, I took 
out a jar of mayonnaise and 
showed her the warning on the 
cover: “Keep Cool but Don’t 
Freeze.”—Ezecs’ Digest, syndi- 
cated by Cambridge Assoc’s, 
Boston. 


moved a crisp, brown chicken leg, 
tied a string to it and tossed it 
into the water near the dentures. 
Quickly the teeth clamped into 
the chicken leg and were hauled 
to safety—Mrs W J KING. c 
Evolution of a glamour girl: 
from pigtails to cocktails — 
Powerfax, hm, Elliott Co. 


“ ” 


When Alexander Meikeljohn was 
pres of Amherst he made a speech 
in. Kansas City enlarging upon 
the blessings of univ training. He 
was not too pleased with the 
headline in a local paper the fol- 
lowing morning. It read, “Meikel- 
john Shows Need of College Edu- 
cation.”—-BENNETT CERF, Sat Re- 
view of Literature. d 


“ ” 


A friend dropped into Picasso’s 
studio and found the painter 
standing before his easel in great 
distress. On the easel was a can- 
vas covered with a confused mass 
of angles, crossed lines, and as- 
sorted geometry. “What’s the 
trouble?” his friend asked. 

“The nose is wrong,” said Pi- 
casso irritably. “I want to make 
a change in it.” 

The friend looked at the picture 
and shrugged his shoulders. “Well, 
why don’t you?” 

“Because,” cried Picasso, “I can’t 
find it.”—-BERNARDINE KIELTYy, Book- 
of-the-Mo Club News. € 


Henry Ford,* the motor maker, 
was driving his Ford home one 
night when he encountered a man 
on the highway who couldn’t get 
his Ford started. He got out, tink- 
ered with the car, and soon had 
it going. 

“How much do I owe you?” 
asked the motorist, who didn’t 
recognize him. 

“ Not a thing.” 

“But your time is valuable,” pro- 
tested the man. 


“Honestly,” . insisted Ford. “I’ve 
got more money than I need 
right now.” 

Looking at the car that Ford 


was driving, the motorist snorted: 
“And drive a Ford car? Like hell 
you have!”—LAURENCE C EKLUND, 
Milwaukee Jnl. f 
As soon as a girl becomes a 
lady the law states that only 
the sun can tan her hide— 

O A BATTISTA. 

Jas Young, a mbr of the Bd of 
Education, was on the graduation 
program out at Louisville Male 
High School recently. In promis- 
ing a short address when he was 
introduced, he said: 

“T recall when, 21 yrs ago, I 
was in the same position as you 
boys. That day some man got up 
and made a long speech, ‘none of 
which I remember.” 

The next speaker on the pro- 
gram was Wm Duffy. “I remember 
very well the speech Mr Young 


refers to,” said Duffy, bringing 
down the roof. “I made _ it!”— 
Louisville Courier Jnl Mag. gz 


A hundred yrs ago when a 
man reached for his hip it was 
for a gun. Twenty yrs ago it 
was for a whisky flask. Today 
when he reaches for his hip 
it’s for a rumba—Lisa KirK, 
quoted by EaRL Witson, N Y 
Post Syndicate. 

American, British, and German 
doctors hold their ist postwar 
conference. 

The American reports U S doc- 
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tors have developed a new hand 
for amputees which can type twice 
as fast as a natural hand. 

The Englishman tells of an arti- 
ficial leg that permits a man to 
play football. 

Then the German doctor from 
the eastern zone—says: “That’s 
nothing. Why, we have taken dead 
men, put wooden heads on their 
shoulders, and brought them back 
to life.” 

“Wonderful!” shout the British 
and American medics. “Where can 
we see such a man?” 

“Simple,” says the German. 
“They hold all the important 
positions. in the Russian-sponsored 
east German gov’t.”—FRED SPARKS, 
Chicago Daily News. h 


“ ” 


Of all the labor-saving de- 
vices invented for women none 
has ever been so popular as a 
husband with plenty of money. 
—GEO BEECHER, Country 
Gentleman. 


“ ” 


Some teachers in a town in Vir- 
ginia took a course in sex hygiene 
from some local doctors so that 
they could better teach the sub- 
ject to their pupils. When the 
course ended, the teachers applied 
to the State Bd of Education re- 
questing credit for it. After a wait 


a 
| Hymn Of Heat | 
| Hot weather really is a boon | 
| Despite discomfiture at noon. | 
Within the house or out-of- | 
doors 
I It helps to open up the pores. 
It puts a healthy glowing tan | 
Upon the languid, pallid man. 
| | 
| It speeds the corn crop, warms | 
our lakes | 
| And banishes cold-weather | 
| aches. i 
| Without hot weather, | 
| trees | 
| Would be a little ill at ease. | 
| So here’s a toast to summer | 
| heat a 
| Which stimulates the bean and | 
| beet. | 
| A dozen sterling virtues clothe | 
| ae | 
| The only trouble is we loathe | 
| it!—Minneapolis Tribune. 1 | 
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of several mo’s a form letter came 
in answer to the request that in- 
formed them that no credit could 
be allowed because the course req’d 
no home work.—E Fospick. 


“ ” 


Wm Jennings Bryan* was de- 
voted to his wife. One day while 
posing for his portrait, the artist 
asked: “Mr Bryan, why do you 
wear your hair over your ears?” 

“Well,” said Bryan, “there’s a 
romance connected with that.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“When I was courting Mrs Bry- 
an,” explained the Great Com- 
moner, “she objected to the way in 
which my ears stood out. To please 
her, I let my hair grow to cover 
them up.” 

“But that was many yrs ago,” 
said the artist, “don’t you think 
you should have your hair cut 
short now?” 

“Why?” said Bryan, with genu- 
ine astonishment. “The romance is 
still going on.”—Capper’s Wkly. k 


Some people write diaries to 
keep a record of their good 
times, while others just look 
at their checkbook stubs.—Jack 
BRAND, radio program. 


“ ” 


I filled out endless new forms 
for my sales tax permit. No exclu- 
sive club ever asked so much about 
my status, but I filled in the 
blanks obediently until I found a 
space asking for the “name and 
address of parents of wife.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“To locate you,” ans’d the state 
official patiently. 

“Isn’t it a lot more likely that 
my own parents would have a bet- 
ter idea of where I might be than 
my in-laws?” 

The clerk explained with evident 
forbearance. “We occasionally fail 
to collect a given mo’s sales tax 
because a husband and wife are 
separated. It is our experience that 
NO ONE is more likely to want 
the law on a man than his own 
mother-in-law. So we just give 
her a call and we usually have our 
man and our tax in a matter of 
a few hrs!”—E E BarTtes, Nation’s 
Business. 1 


AUTOMOBILES: Car owners— 
81% of whom wax their own au- 
tos—will welcome aerosol bomb 


which will enable them to do 
whole job in less than 10 min’s at 
cost of under $1. (Quick) 
COMMUNICATIONS: New radio 
is also an _  inter-communication 
system. Push button and you get 
2-way contact with nursery, sick 
room, front door, or any place 
you put a speaker. System also 
relays radio programs. Cost low. 
(Parade) 


FLOOR COVERINGS: New pro- 
cess eliminates weaving by ce- 
menting tufts to heavy cloth back- 
ing with special adhesive. Avail- 
able in a variety of colors and in 
2 pile heights, carpet can be 
mfr’d for $2 to $6 less per sq yd, 
claimed to wear over 50% longer. 
Pioneer Carpet Mills Corp’n. (Fi- 
nancial World) 

LIGHTING: New electronic unit, 
placed under telephone, automatic- 
ally lights nearest lamp with Ist 
ring of phone bell. Unit, not at- 
tached to telephone, operates 
manually as well as automatically. 
Designed for deaf and hard of 
hearing as well as for doctors, 
clergymen, others who receive calls 
at all hrs of day or night. (Ameri- 
can Mag) 


PAPER: In Czechoslovakia a 
non-burnable cigarette paper has 
been discovered. Ashes remain in 
the paper, keeping them from 
spilling. (Constanze, Germany. 
QuoTeE translation) 

SAFETY DEVICES: New safety 
receptacles for use as electric out- 
lets are safe for children because 
current flows only when standard 
or polarized caps are inserted. 
They haye 4 insulated rollers 
within, 2 of which must be en- 
gaged at same time to energize 
unit. (Grit) 
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Ride Behind an 
HeatH, Nation’s 


You'll Never 
Atom—S BURTON 
Business, 6-"49. 

(Mr HEATH was one of 13 top- 
rank news correspondents killed 
last wk in a plane crash near 
Bombay, India. A one-time Pulitzer 
Prize winner, Mr HEATH was a 
writer for NEA and Scripps-How- 
ard Newspapers.) 

Many optimists assume it is only 
a matter of time before they will 
be driving atomic-powered auto- 
mobiles, riding behind atomic lo- 
comotives, cruising in atomic lux- 
ury liners, bobbing along in atomic 
speedboats. 

Altho you may some day live in 
a home heated thru nuclear fis- 
sion, you never will have a nu- 
clear furnace of your own. Altho 
you may some day go to sea in a 
nuclear-powered liner, it is a safe 
bet you will never drive an atomic 
auto, speedboat or personal plane. 

Many myths and misunderstand- 
ings have grown up around nu- 
clear fission. We can better appre- 
ciate the blessings that will come 
from it if we do not build up too 
many overexpectations. 

True, a hunk of U-235 the size 
of a pea contains enormous po- 
tential energy. Half a million such 
pieces, properly used, contain 
enough to supply the nation’s fuel 
requirements for an entire day. 
But, by itself, a pea-sized piece 
of U-235 is incapable of undergo- 
ing fission at all. Enough must be 
brought together to constitute the 
“critical mass.” It would take at 
least the equivalent of 700 pea- 
sized pieces of U-235, and maybe 
14,000 or even more, to produce 
any heat. 

But that isn’t the real reason 
you aren’t going to have your own 
nuclear furnace. Energy released 
by fission creates heat. Uncontroll- 
ed, as in a bomb, it is believed 
to reach a temperature of 2 million 
degrees F. Such temperatures would 
destroy everything connected with 
the power plant... 

Another problem: the “burning” 
or fission releases deadly alpha 
particles, beta and gamma rays, 
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——— 
and neutrons. The original re- 
actor has a shield of 5 ft of ce- 
ment around it. It must be big 
enough to handle the minimum 
fissionable am’t of U-235, plus the 
moderator—graphite or heavy wa- 
ter—in which fuel is placed. And 
it must be surrounded by a thick 
protective sheath. 

It will be difficult to bring the 
weight of a reactor below 50 tons. 
Present cost of a reactor, with 
necessary protective accompani- 
ments is about $50 million. Neither 
weight, size nor cost ever will be 
reduced to where a householder 
can use a reactor for his furnace, 
or to power his car. The locomo- 
tive, or giant aircraft might con- 
stitute a borderline case. But it 
seems improbable the carriers will 
be able to pay tens of millions of 
dollars for such a power plant. A 
ship, from submarine up, could 
stand size and weight. But the 
Queen Elizabeth and the Queen 
Mary both could be reproduced for 
the cost of one nuclear reactor 

Another reason nuclear power 
plants will not be used in common 
transportation is the danger of 
spreading radioactivity over dense- 
ly populated areas, in case of acci- 
dent. So, nuclear fission appears 
practicable only thru big central 
plants, or for use in warships and 
warplanes, where cost is of sec- 
ondary importance and normal 
safety factors are ignored. 








__ DAND-THERED 


Some fleas chose a big, inactive 
dog and took up their abode. Life 
was sweet and easy. Food and shel- 
ter were provided from a central 
source, and heat was supplied by 
the generous animal. Freedom from 
want and fear had been attained. 
There was, in fact, a housing unit 


in every wrinkle. All the fleas had 
to do was eat, sleep and multiply. 
The dog seldom scratched or other- 
wise disturbed the peace. Thus the 
fleas enjoyed the abundant life. 
And they multiplied amazingly. 
But the patient old dog, sore and 
unappreciative, finally grew weary. 
Unable to support the hungry and 
non-productive population, he gave 
up the ghost. Then consternation 
reigned among the fleas. They ran 
frantically from one end of the 
body to the other, shouting that 
the economic system had let them 
down. There was some talk of 
suing the old carcass for lack of 
cooperation. Many of the panicky 
parasites, disillusioned and dispos- 
sessed, perished on the spot, by 
this time totally incapacitated to 
search for a new livelihood. Others, 
bitter in spirit, trudged out to face 
a cruel world, and died by the 
roadside trying to thumb a ride 
to the next dog. 

A little more initiative and indi- 
vidual struggle, discipline and self- 
reliance, and the fleas would be 
living yet. And so would the dog. 





—Pipe Dreams, hm, Universal Con- , 


crete Pipe Co. 
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